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ARTICLES 
Transportation Beyond the Urals and in Central Asia 


A. LEBED 


Central Asia and the area beyond the Urals are acquiring increased economic 
and strategic importance in the USSR. It is here that the campaign to cultivate 
new lands is being carried out and industrial development vigorously pursued. 
The success of present and future plans for developing these regions depends to 
a considerable degree upon their accessibility and, thus, upon transportation. The 
following paragraphs indicate what is being done toward solving the transporta- 
tion problem. (A complete version of this article will be published in the near 
future in another Institute publication.) 


Railways 


The Soviet press recently reported that 1,850 km of narrow-gauge and 282 km 
of wide-gauge railroad will be built in the regions where virgin lands are being 
brought under cultivation.! The track will be laid mainly in Kazakhstan. Con- 
struction is being carried out at a feverish rate according to “less rigid technical 
standards.” Moreover, the builders have been permitted to begin work on the 
projects before blueprints have been approved. Construction will be done by 
workers brought from the central regions of the RSFSR, from the Ukraine 
and Belorussia.? 

In pre-Revolutionary Russia the railroads were distributed as follows: 83.4% 
in European Russia, 16.6% in Asiatic Russia. Of the total, only 6% were located 
in Central Asia.’ 

Whereas the whole of Russia in 1913 had an average of 2.7 km of rail line 
for every 1,000 sq km of area, the eastern regions averaged only o.; km.* The 
Crimean War showed that Russia’s chief military weakness was the lack of ade- 


1 Gudok, Moscow, 1954, No. 256. 

bid. 

3 Professor K. A. Oppengeim, Rossiya v dorozhnom otnoshenii (Russia and Travel), Moscow, 
1920, quoted by P. G. Zhurid, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (Economic Geography of the 
USSR), Moscow, 1934, part I, p. 283. 

4 V. V. Zvonkov, Velikie stroiki kommunizma i transport (The Great Constructions of Com- 
munism and Transport), Moscow, 1952, p. 37- 


quate communications. After the war the construction of railways was pursued 
with great energy. 

Work in Central Asia began in 1879 and was largely the result of the Rus- 
sians’ defeat by the Turkmens in that year. Construction of the Trans-Caspian 
Railway was completed in 1888. It was built in order to further Russia’s military 
and colonial policy, which was directed toward strengthening her political and 
economic domination of the conquered areas—the Kokand Khanate, Khiva and 
Bukhara. The line from Merv to Kushka, a fortress on the Afghanistan border, 
“had an obvious military and political significance.”’® This line was cut off from the 
European network by the Caspian Sea which had to be ferried. This, of course, 
considerably hampered communications. As a result, it was decided to build the 
Orenburg-Tashkent Line, which would provide a direct route to Central Asia. 

No less important was the Trans-Siberian Railway, begun in 1892 with little 
regard for economic considerations. Traffic was fixed at three trains in each 
direction daily, and military authorities foresaw only seven trains daily in 
each direction.’ 

Russia’s defeat in the war against Japan brought about a revision of the 
Trans-Siberian line’s capacity, and Professor Petrov raised the question of in- 
creasing traffic to 48 trains daily.® 

In 1911 a plan was introduced to lay new lines in Russia, including one 
joining the Trans-Siberian with the lines of Central Asia. The projected route 
was to lead from Novosibirsk via Barnaul to Semipalatinsk and on to the South. 
By 1916 it had been completed as far as Semipalatinsk. 


Since the Soviets came to power the following lines in Western Siberia, 
Kazakhstan and Central Asia have already been built, are under construction 
or are projected: 

1. The Turkestan-Siberian from Semipalatinsk to Alma-Ata. 

2. The Southern Siberian from Magnitogorsk to Abakan, Achinsk and Taishet. 

3. Petropavlovsk—Akmolinsk—Lugovoi with a branch line to Dzhezkaz- 

gan—Aralsk. 

4. Chardzhou—Kungrad—Makat—Krasny Kut. 

s. Tatarskaya—Kulunda—Mikhailovsky. 

6. The Central Siberian Railway from Barnaul to Kustanai (partially nar- 

row-gauge). 

7. Many other lines in the Central Asian Republics. (See Map on Page s5.)® 


5 L. D. Sinitsky, Uchebnik ekonomicheskoi geografii SSSR (Textbook of the Economic Geo- 
graphy of the USSR), Moscow, 1925, p. 247. 

® Kratky tekhnichesky zheleznodorozhny slovar (A Short Technical Railway Dictionary), 
Moscow, 1946, p. 25. 

7 Trudy po istorii tekhniki (On the History of Technique), Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, Moscow, 1954, 2. ed., pp. 59-60. 

8 Ibid., p. 60. 

® Skhema zheleznykh dorog Rossiiskoi Imperii (A Map of the Railways of the Russian 
Empire), St. Petersburg, 1910. N. N. Baransky, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (The Economic 
Geography of the USSR), Moscow, 1953. L. D. Sinitsky, Uchebnik ekonomicheskoi geografii SSSR 
(A Textbook of the Economic Geography of the USSR), Moscow, 1925. Politiko-administrativ- 
naya karta SSSR (Political and Administrative Map of the USSR), MVD SSSR, Moscow, 1953. 
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In addition, many existing lines have been reconstructed, greatly increasing 
their capacity. The Trans-Siberian was made double-track, a sharp curve on the 
Chelyabinsk—Omsk stretch broadened, the rails replaced by heavier ones and 
the line equipped with an automatic block system. 

In the near future the Chelyabinsk—Omsk—Novosibirsk section is to be 
electrified, equipped with “VL-22” six-axle locomotives and the latest eight- 
axle locomotives capable of pulling trains up to 4,000 tons at high speed.” 

The main terminals at Chelyabinsk, Novosibirsk and Kemerovo have been 
rebuilt, and new main stations constructed at Magnitogorsk, Kuznetsk and 
Karaganda. 

As a result of rebuilding and re-equipping, the capacity of the Siberian main 
line has reached 80 freight and up to rro-120 military trains daily in each 
direction. The Southern Siberian main line has been completed, but it does not 
have the capacity of the Trans-Siberian. However, by joining the Kuznetsk Basin 
and Magnitogorsk it has relieved pressure on the main line by taking over much 
of the freight traffic. 

A new main line, the Central Siberian, is under construction. It will carry 
grain from the newly cultivated lands in Kazakhstan. (See Map on Page 5.) 

The expansion of the rail network in Western Siberia, Kazakhstan and Cen- 
tral Asia will provide a total track length of 23,000 km, a 170% increase over 
the 8,500 km existing in 1924. In contrast, the increase throughout the USSR 
will amount to 100% over the 1913 figure. 

The growth of the railways in the regions under discussion is far in excess of 
that required for current economic development and freight transportation, pro- 
viding a considerable reserve for future needs. Rail service in the East has greatly 
increased since World War I, approaching that of European Russia in 1914. 


Coefficients of Rail Service 
Density of Density of Coefficient 
Area Network per Population per of 
: 100 sq km sq km Service 
European Russia in 1914 (excluding Finland and the 
Southern Siberia, Western Siberia and the Trans-Caspian 
Western Siberia, Kazakhstan and Central Asia in 1955-56 0.44* 5.407 3-58" 


This table is based on information taken from the book Voennye usiliya Rossii v mirovos 
voine (Russia’s War Efforts in World War I) by General N. N. Golovin, Paris, 1939, Volume I, 
Pages 57 and 58 and on the assumption that the railways under construction will be completed. 


The coefficient of rail service is Gate proportional to the square of the density of the 
network and inversely proportional to the density of population. 

* These figures are comparative and are based on an area of 5,179,900 sq km, a distance of 
the network of 23,000 km and a population of 28,500,000. 

After the Kungrad—Makat—Krasny Kut line has been completed, Central 
Asia will have five north-south lines with a total capacity not less than that 


of the three east-west lines. 


10 Radio Moscow, July 31 and August 30, 1954. 
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The growth of traffic! in these regions is striking: 


Freight Traffic 
(Thousand Metric Tons) 
Line 1913 1932 
Kartaly—Magnitogorsk 1,792 
Magnitogorsk—Kartaly 1,076 
323 1,020 
509 1,253 


By 1937 freight traffic in the Kuznetsk Basin had increased by 150% over 
1932 while the USSR as a whole showed an increase of only 56% for this 
period. Current figures have not been published; but it is known that there 
has been a considerable increase of late, particularly in Western Siberia and 
Kazakhstan. 

The bulk of freight traffic is made up as follows: Of the coal mined in the 
Kuznetsk Basin, 38% (approximately 36 million tons) is sent to the Urals via 
the Trans-Siberian or the Southern Siberian lines. About 36% is sent to Kazakh- 
stan, Uzbekistan or is used locally. About 26% is consumed as fuel in trans- 
portation. 

From Karaganda about 2 million tons of coal are sent to the Volga region, 
8 million tons to the Urals and around 6 million tons used locally. From the 
Khakass region, 10.5 million tons of coal are sent to Kemerovo and Novosibirsk 
Oblasts and Altai Krai, shipments reaching to the West as far as Sverdlovsk." 

Next to coal, iron ore is the most important element of freight for metallurgy. 
Around a million tons of iron ore are transported from Magnitogorsk to the Kuz- 
netsk Basin annually. The Kuznetsk Basin, in turn, ships out about 4 million 
tons of metal goods. 

Oil is transported from Krasnovodsk to Central Asia. Grain is carried from 
Altai Krai to the Baikal region, along the Omsk line to the Urals, and via the 
Turksib to Central Asia. From Kazakhstan grain is carried to the European 
regions of the USSR, either directly via the east-west lines or using a more 
round-about route through Tashkent. 

Timber reaches Central Asia from the East via the main lines and from 
Europe via Tashkent. Almost all the cotton from Central Asia is transported 
northward along the Turkestan-Siberian main line and to Europe via the Tash- 
kent line. 

Highways 


The Soviet government has placed special emphasis on developing highway 
transportation in Western Siberia, Kazakhstan and particularly in Central Asia. 
As early as the First Five-Year-Plan roads were built as follows:'* 


11 Based on P. G. Zhurid’s Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (Economic Geography of the 


USSR), Moscow, 1934, part I, p. 293. 
12 Ugol, Moscow, 1954, No. 9 
P. G. Zhurid, geografiya SSSR (Economic Geography of the USSR), 


Moscow, 1934, part I, p. 314. 
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Subsequent roads included:" 
603 km 


In connection with the current campaign to cultivate new lands in Kazakh- 
stan and Western Siberia, many local roads are now being built to aid in trans- 
porting the grain from these regions to the railroads and river ports. The map 
on page 2, which includes only the main highways, gives a notion of the extent 
to which highway transportation is developing. 


Waterways 


The growth of water transportation in the regions under consideration is, of 
course, an important aspect of the development of water transportation in the 
USSR as a whole. In developing the waterways the Soviet government is striving 
to combine transportation and irrigation systems. 


At the present time, navigation is possible on the following rivers:'® 


From its Mouth to Stalinsk 

 sauade cvs From the Soviet Frontier to its Junction with the Ob 
The Upper Course 

Syr-Darya ..... Two Short Sections along the Middle Course 

Amu-Darya .... From the Soviet Frontier to its Junction with the Sea of Aral. 


The Ob and the Irtysh are particularly important since, due to the peculiarities 
of their courses, they permit goods to be transported from north to south as well 
as east to west. They carry chiefly grain and timber, and each has a large port 
(Novosibirsk and Omsk respectively) where freight can be transferred to the 
railroads. In developing the waterways, the Soviet government is emphasizing 
the eastward and westward flow of traffic. (In general, the rivers of the Soviet 
Union flow to the north or south.) Hydrotechnica! installations now existing, 
under construction or planned are shown on the map on page 9. They include:"* 


Ust-Kamenogorsk Project Kara-Kum Canal 
Bukhtarma Project Main Turkmen Canal 
Pavlodar Project Siberian Sea 
Novosibirsk Project Southern Siberian Sea. 


Fergana Canal 


The Ust-Kamenogorsk Hydroelectric Project. — The Ust-Kamenogorsk in- 
stallation on the Irtysh River has reportedly now been completed.'’ It is one of 


1 N. N. Baransky, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (The Economic Geography of the 
USSR), Moscow, 1953, Pp. 93. 

Tbid., p. 85. 

18 From A. Lebed and B. Yakovlev, Transportnoe znachenie gidrotekhnicheskikh sooruzhenti 
SSSR (The Importance of Hydrotechnical Projects for Soviet Transportation), Munich, 1954. 
7 Gudok, Moscow, July 3, 1953. 
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the projects in the plan to transform the river. Construction was initiated some 
time ago, but in 1952 the XIX Party Congress decreed that it be finished during 
the period of the 1951-55 Five-Year-Plan. The Altai region is rich in various 
metal ores, particularly zinc, copper and lead. Lead and copper smelters and con- 
centrating plants have been built.* The development of this region has been 
hampered by the lack of a good transportation system and insufficient electric 
power. The hydroelectric plant has been built at a point where the Irtysh is only 
200 meters wide. The drop in level between Lake Zaisan and Ust-Kamenogorsk 
is 106 meters.!® The installation consists of a dam, which raises the level of the 
Irtysh 40 meters forming a reservoir (the so-called Small Irtysh Sea) more than 
7° km long; a single-chamber lock for ships; and a hydroelectric station.*® Con- 
struction involved removing 2.5 million cubic meters of earth and rocks, pouring 
more than 600,000 cubic meters of concrete and installing 500,000 tons of 
equipment.*! 

The Bukhtarma Hydroelectric Project. — A few score kilometers up the 
Irtysh from the Ust-Kamenogorsk project, the Bukhtarma installation, envisaged 
in the 1951-55 Five-Year-Plan, is being built. It is situated below the point where 
the Bukhtarma and Irtysh Rivers converge. The dam, of reinforced concrete, will 
be over 100 meters high?* and the reservoir (the so-called Large Irtysh Sea) will 
be about 500 km long and reach 40 km in width in some places.®* It will merge 
with Lake Zaisan. Its volume will be about 5,000 cubic km.** Soviet sources do 
not give any information on the navigational installations being built, but the 
need to bridge the approximately 100 meters difference in level is an indication 
of the difficulties which will have to be overcome if through traffic is to be 
permitted. 


The Pavlodar Hydroelectric Project. — This project is to be built below 
Ust-Kamenogorsk near Pavlodar. It will consist of a dam, a hydroelectric plant 
and installations to permit navigation.” The dam will create the Pavlodar Reser- 
voir, which is to be joined to and will feed the projected Southern Siberian Canal. 
No detailed information on this project has been published. 


The Novosibirsk Hydroelectric Project. — This project was initiated by a 
decision of the XIX Party Congress and work has already begun. A reservoir 
200 km long will be formed by a dam on the Ob above Novosibirsk. The town 
of Berdsk is to be moved to another location and transformed into a large sea 
port.2® The Novosibirsk Reservoir will also be joined to the Southern Siberian 
Canal. No further information has been published. 


18 Nauka i zhizn (Science and Life), Moscow, 1953, No. 2. 
19 A. Lebed and B. Yakovlev, op. cit., p. 138. 

20 Ogonek, Moscow, 1953, No. 38. 

*1 Radio Moscow, July 3, 1953. 

Ibid. 

3 Radio Moscow, T ASS, September 22, 1953. 

*4 Radio Moscow, July 15, 1953. 

25 Das Neue Profil, Berlin, 1952. 

26 Radio Moscow, July 3, 1954. 
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The Fergana Canal. — The canal is 349 km long and is fed by the river Syr- 
Darya. Situated in the Fergana valley, its main function is irrigation; but it is 
also used for transporting local freight traffic.?’ 


The Kara-Kum Canal. — This canal was originally planned for irrigation 
purposes but it will also be navigable. Its overall length will exceed 1,000 kilo- 
meters. On the 400 kilometer stretch from Amu-Darya to the river Murgab the 
first stage has already begun and work is going on at both ends simultaneously. 
A reservoir with a capacity of 350 million cubic meters is under construction 
110 kilometers from the Amu-Darya.*® The canal will connect the Amu-Darya 
with the towns of Mary and Tedzhen and, thus, with Ashkhabad. Although this 
canal will not be part of the general deep-water transport system of the USSR 
it will be of great value for local transport. It will be 50 meters wide and navi- 
gable along its whole course since locks are being built connecting the canal 
with the Amu-Darya as well as at the soth and r1oth kilometer stages.*° 


The Main Turkmen Canal. — The linking of the river Amu-Darya with the 
Caspian Sea has long been considered. The expedition of A. M. Glukhovskoi in 
1873-83 showed that it was possible.*® The first plan was exhibited in 1893 in 
the Russian pavilion of the Columbian Exposition in Chicago.*! The plan was 
originated by Glukhovskoi and was in the form of an account of the expe- 
dition’s work.®* Soviet engineers, when choosing the site of the canal, selected 
one of Glukhovskoi’s projects. They used as a working basis material obtained 
by an expedition of the Soviet Academy of Sciences in 1934. On September 12, 
1950 Pravda published a resolution of the Council of Ministers of the USSR on 
the construction of the Main Turkmen Canal from the Amu-Darya to Krasno- 
vodsk.** The resolution called for the construction of a canal 1,100 kilometers 
long from Tahia-Tash on the river Amu-Darya through the Sarykamysh Basin, 
across the Kara-Kum desert along the bed of the river Uzboi and into the 
Caspian Sea. Water is drawn from the Amu-Darya at a rate of 350-400 cubic 
meters a second but not permitted to flow into the Caspian. In 1950 preliminary 
work began, and in 1951 the actual construction. A railway 122 kilometers long 
was built from Urgench to Tahia-Tash to carry equipment and materials.** 
More than 600 million cubic meters of earth will be excavated and 2,5 million 
cubic meters of concrete used.** 

In 1953 reports on the progress of the canal almost ceased. This undoubtedly 
meant that some difficulties had arisen. There is a theory that the men and equip- 


27 A. Lebed and B. Yakovlev, op. cit., p. 147. 

28 Sovetsky Soyuz (The Soviet Union), Moscow, 1954, No. 10. 

2° Trud, Moscow, June 19, 1954. 

% A. S. Kes, Po drevnemu ruslu Uzboya (Along the Old Bed of the Uzboi), article in 
Velikie stroiki kommunizma (Great Communist Constructions), Moscow, 1951, p. 317. Vokrug 
sveta (Around the World), Moscow, 1951, No. 3. 

31 Das Neue Profil, Berlin, 1952. 

32 FE, Kasimovsky, Velikie stroiki kommunizma (Great Communist Constructions), Moscow, 
1951, p. 62. 

33 Jbid., pp. 64-66. 

% Pravda, March 1, 1952. 

3 A. Ya, Rybkina, Shturm pustyni (The Attack on the Desert), Leningrad, 1951, p. 74. 
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ment have been transferred to the Angara construction site where the present 
“atomic fever” has made speed essential. It is possible that the canal will not 
be finished in the time stipulated, that is, by 1957; but the plans have not been 
scrapped and work will begin again, particularly as the canal is bound up with 
the question of diverting some of the waters of Siberian rivers to maintain the 
level of the Caspian. It is proposed to make the canal completely navigable, 
and the Ministry of River Traffic discussed the installation of electric traction for 
vessels.** The canal is part of the hydrotechnical network in the Asiatic regions 
of the USSR and has an important bearing on the problems of the levels of the 
Aral and Caspian Seas, as well as on the question of forming a Siberian Sea and 
a unified deep water transport system in the USSR. 


The Siberian Sea. — The Soviet engineer M. M. Davydov proposed “divert- 
ing some of the waters of Siberian rivers through the Turgai hollow into the Aral- 
Caspian plain.’ This plan was in the first stage of development in 1949.** The 
first part of the task is to utilize the Ob and its tributary, the Irtysh. A dam is 
to be built on the Ob just below the confluence of the two rivers. This dam, by 
considerably raising the level of the river will provide an extremely large re- 
servoir. In the plan, this is called the First Siberian Sea. This “sea” will be 70 
meters above sea level and will cover an area of 250 thousand square kilo- 
meters.*® Water from it will pass through a special canal from the city of Kurgan 
into the river Tobol, through the Turgai Gates and via the Turgai valley into the 
Sea of Aral. Kurgan will become a sea port. From the Sea of Aral water will pass 
along the Main Turkmen Canal into the Caspian Sea maintaining the Caspian’s 
level. The canal will be about 1,000 kilometers long, 300 meters wide and up to 
20 meters deep. Thus, it will be open to sea-going vessels. In excavating the 
canal about 20,000 million cubic meters of earth will be moved.*® 


The second phase of the plan will be the utilization of the Yenisei. The 
Second Siberian Sea will be joined by a canal with the Ket, a tributary of the 
Ob, and will merge with the First Siberian Sea.*t Although this will have great 
economic importance, the chief factors behind this project are strategic. 


The southern part of the Siberian Sea will reach the Trans-Siberian main 
line, and Tobolsk, Tomsk, Omsk, Barnaul and other towns will become ports 
with a large freight turnover, and having access to the sea.** 


The Southern Siberian Canal. — The Siberian Sea project provides for the 
construction of a Southern Siberian canal, which will link the rivers Tobol, Ishim, 
Irtysh and Ob. The canal will thus not only permit agricultural produce to be 


%6 Pravda, September 18, 1950. 

37 M. M. Davydov, Velikie stroiki kommunizma (Great Communist Constructions), Moscow, 
1952, p. 61. 

%8 E. B. Bliznyak, Vodnye issledovaniya (Water Research), Moscow, 1952, p. 16. 

39 A. M. Gavrilov, Reki SSSR na sluzhbe rodiny (The Rivers of the USSR in the Service 
of our Country), Moscow, 1951, p. 8. 

 O. C. Pfeiffer, Sibirien, Berlin, 1952, p. 136. 

41 Ivan Sergeev, Strana sokrovishch (The Land of Treasures), Moscow, 1952, p. 208. 
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shipped easily, but will provide conditions favorable to the development of 
agriculture in general. 

On September 14, 1949 the first atomic explosion in the USSR took place. 
A subsequent speech by Vyshinsky at a meeting of UN gave one to understand 
that the explosion was designed to divert certain rivers, that is, to carry out 
Davydov’s project. A German source asserts that the explosion diverted the 
waters of the Siberian Sea to the Aral and Caspian Seas.** However, this probably 
has not yet been achieved, but it is quite possible that it will be in the near future. 


The following conclusions can be drawn from what has been said about 
hydrotechnical construction in these areas: 

1. The modification of the river Irtysh and the setting up of hydroelectric 
installations on it will open the river to navigation for its whole length up to 
the Chinese frontier. 

2. The construction of the Main Turkmen Canal, the formation of a Siberian 
Sea and the building both of a connecting canal between the latter and the Sea 
of Aral, and the Southern Siberian Canal in an east-west direction will provide 
a water route from European Russia through Central Asia and Western Siberia 
to the Arctic Ocean. This will link the agricultural and industrial regions by an 
east-west arterial waterway, capable of taking large river craft. (See Map on 
Page 9.) 

Central Asia and the regions beyond the Urals, once linked to the central 
regions of the USSR by a weak communications network are now an integral 
part of the economic and military complex of the USSR. 


43 Hobby, Stuttgart, June 1953. 
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The New Experiment in Soviet Agriculture 
N. Novak 


The Soviet press has recently been devoting much attention to the kolkhoz 
scientist T S. Maltsev, who has evolved a new system of working the soil to in- 
crease its yield. At the beginning of August the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union called a meeting in the kolkhoz “Zavety Lenina” 
in Kurgan Oblast. More than a thousand people took part in this first large-scale 
conference to study and popularize the methods of the kolkhoz’s agronomist, 
Maltsev, a Stalin prize winner. Among them were the two secretaries of the 
Central Committees of the Communist Parties of the Ukraine and Kazakhstan, 
the secretaries of the raikom and many oblast committees, the chairmen of several 
oblast committees, the Minister of Sovkhozes of the USSR, the Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture of the USSR, the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Kazakh SSR, eminent agriculturists, agronomists and chairmen of various kol- 
khozes. This clearly indicates the importance attached to the conference by the 
Soviet government. Soon after the first meeting, a second, the All-Union Confer- 
ence of Scientists and Agriculturists, was held in Shadrinsk in Kurgan Oblast 
at the beginning of October. 

In the August edition of Kommunist, V. Stoletov, in an article entitled 
Selskokhozyaistvennaya Nauka i Proizvodstvo (Agricultural Science and Pro- 
duction) describing, in effect, the impasse which Soviet agronomy had reached, 
summed up Maltsev’s system as follows: 


A fine example of what can be achieved in the field of experiments on the 
kolkhoz is offered by T. S. Maltsev, agronomist of the artel, “Zavety Lenina” in 
Shadrinsk raion of Kurgan Oblast. Using the information provided by the most 
advanced agronomists as his starting point, Maltsev, on land beyond the Urals 
devised an original, well-founded system of working the soil to increase its yield. 
He tested this system thoroughly and proved its accuracy by producing large and 
consistent harvests. Maltsev’s experiment has attracted wide attention. 


It should be pointed out that Maltsev’s views are diametrically opposed to the 
theories of the late V. R. Vilyams on the travopolye system carried out on the 
vast spaces of the Soviet Union as a result of Party and government decrees.’ At 
the moment, Vilyams’ ideas on agriculture, particularly those concerning the 
grain problem of the USSR, are being reviewed. It is interesting to examine the 
reasons for the Soviet government’s decision to review its attitude to the legacy 
of Vilyams who founded so-called dialectical pedology with the travopolye system 
as its logical conclusion. 


The Struggle Over Agricultural Reform 


For a great number of both subjective and objective reasons, soil science in 
the Soviet Union, thanks to Vilyams, had a special position as the dominant 


1 Vilyams’ travopolye system consisted of four elements: The rotation of two grass crops 
with legumes and cereals; soil treatment; plant fertilization and forest shelter belts. 
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feature in agriculture. Vilyams himself was an apologist of the Communist 
government in the field of agriculture.2 He was very much in agreement with the 
Soviet agrarian revolution—collectivization—and the Bolshevik regime. He had 
been accepted into the Communist Party without a period of candidacy, a most 
unusual favor. 

His basic theses were completely in keeping with the Soviet regime’s interests. 
He considered that in carrying out the travopolye system in the USSR “.. . it is 
quite conceivable that the task originally planned can be fulfilled. This would 
require an increase in the present yields from the soil of the Soviet Union up to 
one thousand per cent. If this were to be expressed as an increase of labor pro- 
ductivity it would amount to ten thousand per cent.”’? 

Vilyams’ theory of the travopolye system is not new. He said that its basic 
premise was suggested to him by “Lenin’s immortal work Materializm i Empirio- 
krititsizm (Materialism and Empiriocriticism).” The four elements of this system 
were known long before Vilyams. 

In the second half of the thirties, a keen struggle developed in agricultural 
science between two distinct schools of thought. It revolved chiefly about the 
question of reorganizing the whole Soviet agricultural system. 


The agrological school, headed by Vilyams of the Department of Pedology 
in the Timiryazev Agricultural Academy in Moscow, advocated the travopolye 
system with the rotation of grass crops and mineral fertilization of plants but 
not of soil. 

The agrochemical school, led by D. N. Pryanishnikov of the Department of 
Agrochemistry at the same academy, counterproposed a crop rotation system with 
intense mineral fertilization of the soil. In other words, the travopolye system 
concentrates on exploiting the natural properties of the soil in contrast to the 
use of mineral fertilizer. 

Pryanishnikov stated repeatedly that the travopolye system should not be 
regarded as a panacea. He showed that it resulted in a smaller area under seed. 


The Soviet agronomists followed this struggle intently; for on its outcome 
depended not only the development of agronomic science but the country’s agri- 
cultural planning as well. Although Pryanishnikov was supported by the vast 
majority of soil scientists, agronomists and agrochemists, he lost an unequal battle. 
Vilyams had his Party support.‘ 


2 The Western reader is acquainted with the basic features of the history of Russian soil 
science development. Comparatively recently a work was published by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in Soviet Science, Washington, 1952, called J. S. Joffe: Russian 
Contribution to Soil Science. In the near future our work Soil Science in the USSR is due to be 
published by the Research Program on the USSR, New York. 

3 “The Role of Soil Science in the Socialist Reconstruction of Agricultural Production.” Vil- 
yams’ speech at the Second International Congress of Pedology in Moscow, July 30, 1930. 

* While the Soviets have been in power, Vilyams has not published a single worthwhile 
article on his experiments. His lysimetric research into soil formation, conducted in the Timi- 
ryazev Agricultural Academy in Moscow and lasting almost 50 years, has not yet been published 
except for a small report in the magazine Pochvovedenie (Soil Science), Moscow, 1940. 
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Vilyams’ victory was reflected in the decision of the June 1937 Plenum of 
the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks) to intro- 
duce crop rotation, and (after his death) in the decree of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR and the Central Committee of the Party on October 20, 1948. This 
was on the instillation of the travopolye system of crop rotation and the fur- 
thering of the forest shelter belt plan, which was the “Stalin plan for the trans- 
formation of nature.” 


In connection with the increasing importance attached to Vilyams’ ideas, 
many of his former opponents joined him, including Vilensky, Gerasimov, 
Antipov-Karataev, Tyurin, Kachinsky and Remezov.5 


The Reconsideration of Vilyams’ Travopolye System 


In the February-March 1954 Plenum of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, Khrushchev remarked: 


As is known, general development in the planting of perennial grasses is being 
carried out under the name of Vilyams and his travopolye system. Some people have 
tried to prove that this system is a guarantee against all ills and will ensure fine 
harvests in all areas, regardless of soil and climatic conditions... Vilyams is, of 
course, respected, but it is certain that, had he been alive today, he would have long 
since carried out the necessary refinements in his travopolye system. 


The Plenum of the Central Committee noted that one of the main reasons 
for the disparity between the stage reached in the development of grain pro- 
duction and the increasing demands for grain by the economy, is the result of 
a great mistake made in planning the area under grain crops and particularly in 
the thoughtless and uneconomic application of the travopolye system. The State 
Planning Commission, the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Sov- 
khozes of the USSR, it was stated at the Plenum, caused an incorrect distribution 
of agricultural production in the form of an unfounded increase in the peren- 
nial grasses and a serious decrease in grain crops. The latter mainly took place 
in the chief grain growing areas: the Ukraine, North Caucasus, Povolzhye and 
the central chernozem strip. Since the time of the introduction of Vilyams’ 
system—during the period 1940-1953—the area under grain was curtailed by 
3.8 million hectares, while the area under perennial grasses increased by 4.5 mil- 
lion hectares. The Plenum decreed a number of measures to increase the sowing 
of grain crops at the expense of these grasses. 

Thus, it seems that Pryanishnikov’s views were justified. Not only did 
Vilyams’ system fail to justify itself, but by becoming almost a fetish it actually 
had pernicious results. 


5 This was particularly noticeable after the August Session of the All-Union Lenin Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences in 1948, when Lysenko’s report was debated. Those who were not in 
agreement with Vilyams underwent “organizational” changes immediately after the session, usually 
loss of responsibility. 
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Maltsev’s System 


Maltsev’s views are essentially based on the old question of how deep the 
soil should be worked. 

The theory of the advantages of shallow plowing had been rejected in the 
USSR long ago as a “capitalist method.”® As so often happens, things were car- 
ried to the other extreme, and plowing was very deep. This was almost inevitable, 
since Vilyams had stated that the rapacious exploitation of shallow plowing had 
only one aim, to try and lower the “socialist harvest.” 


This rushing to extremes is clearly shown by the very deep plowing of pod- 
zolic soils by Bushinsky’s method. Bushinsky, on the basis of his theory of the 
natural high fertility of the illuvial horizon (B1 Bz) of podzolic soils, proposed 
a fundamental melioration of them. He stated that his method would result in 
an increase in the fertility of the podzolic soils, which cover more than half the 
surface of the USSR. This method consists of an extra-deep tillage by means of 
a special plow by plowing the arable layer (horizon A1) and the eluvial podzolic 
horizon (Az). This brings the illuvial horizon from a depth of 60-80 centimeters 
up to the surface. Thus, the illuvial horizon and the arable layer change places.’ 

Bushinsky, together with the scientists at the Agrobiological Laboratory in 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, worked for many years on this completely 
false track, at great government expense. The debate at the Timiryazev Agri- 
cultural Academy revealed the imperfections of his theories.® 


However, if the theory of very deep plowing was rejected, for the last 20 
years no one had argued about annual deep plowing. 


Maltsev denies the need to plow every year using a share with a colter. He 
considers vital the combination of a periodic deep plowing to a depth of 40-50 
centimeters without a moldboard, thereby not turning over the layer, about once 
every four or five years, with a shallow disking to a depth of seven or eight 
centimeters. He is trying to reconcile the theories of deep and shallow plowing, 
but in his own way. 

First of all, he considers that Vilyams’ travopolye system, carried out in the 
drought zone beyond the Urals, did not justify the hopes placed on it because 
of the inconsistency of the perennial grasses. Nor was the basic objective of the 
travopolye system—the improvement of the soil and its fertility—achieved. 
Maltsev denies the monopoly of perennial grasses in this process. He asserts that 
not only perennial but also annual plants under certain conditions assist in soil 
formation and the improvement of fertility by providing organic matter. 


Maltsev casts doubt on Justus Liebig’s maxim “The shortest way to absolute 
impoverishment of the people is the continuous cultivation of annual crops.” He 


® At the end of the twenties there were many in favor of shallow plowing. Later it was 
forbidden. 
7 V. P. Bushinsky, Pochvy i ikh plodorodie (Soils and their Fertility), Moscow, 1951. 


8 Bushinsky’s work has left traces in the sattelite countries, especially in Czechoslovakia. See 
J. Spirhanzl, Soviet Experiments on the Inversion of Podzolic Soil Layers, Vest. Csl. Ak. Zéméd., 
Prague, 1951, vol. XXV. 
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disputes the usefulness of occasionally replacing annual plants by perennial 
grasses. 

He asks: “Would it not be more accurate, therefore, to describe the poor 
harvests under the annual plant system not as a result of a property or integral 
part of these plants, but as a result of improper cultivation?”® He himself pro- 
vides the answer: “We consider that soil fertility is lowered and its structure 
impoverished not because of the annual plants themselves, but because of annual 
plowing and the turning of the arable layer.”!® When tilling annual crops, a 
deep furrow is made under each plant entailing the turning of the soil. Hence, 
annual plants, by growing in loosened earth, cannot help the soil formation to 
such an extent as the root system of perennial plants. In the case of a shallow, 
surface soil loosening (not plowing) the remnants of the roots of annual plants 
decompose where there is no cxygen (the dense, lower part of the soil), and help 
to make the soil fertile. In tne kolkhoz “Zavety Lenina,” Maltsev makes deep 
furrows with a special plow which has no moldboard or colters. It loosens the 
soil without turning it over. A deep loosening is carried out only once in several 
years. The rest of the time, the soil is subjected to a shallow harrowing. Weeds 
are combated by artificially accelerating their growth, followed by repeated 
disking. 

Maltsev began practical application of his system in the fall of 1949. Four 
thousand hectares have been worked on his kolkhoz during the past three years 
by the deep-loosening method. The five-year cultivation of annual plants in un- 
plowed stubble produced the following result: wheat harvests of 2-4 metric tons 
per hectare and 1.25-2 metric tons in the drought years. The Soviet press has 
indicated that this oblast uses Maltsev’s methods on a large scale. This year the 
Kurgan kolkhozes have sown grain on about 50,000 hectares of fallow land 
which had been plowed using plowshares without moldboards. About the same 
area was sown on loosened, unplowed stubble. Eighty seven MTS plowed about 
70,000 hectares of fallow land without using moldboards. The tilling of all 
fallow land without turning the soil layer is being hampered by the shortage of 
the proper kind of plows. 

“The Maltsev miracle” has begun to spread far beyond the Urals. In the words 
of Kuchumov, Deputy Minister of Agriculture of the USSR, the Maltsev system 
has “boldly taken root” in kolkhozes covering hundreds of thousands of hectares 
in Siberia and different soil and climatic zones of the country. In the sovkhozes of 
Siberia, the Urals and the Volga region vast areas of newly cultivated lands, 
freed after the harvesting of grain crops, are to be worked by a fall or spring 
disking without turning the soil layers. Maltsev’s methods have begun to take 
root in the Ukraine and the central chernozem strip, and their use is planned in 
Azerbaidzhan. Some of his methods have been recommended for cotton growing, 
horticulture and viticulture. 

There have already been appeals to the agriculturists to help speed the kol- 
khozes’ application of the “new methods” to any soil and any climatic conditions. 


® Sotsialisticheskoe Selskoe Khozyaistvo (Socialist Agriculture), Moscow, 1954, No. 9. 
10 
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There is obviously a tendency to make Maltsev’s system a panacea for all 
Soviet agricultural ills, just as had been the case with Vilyams’ travopolye system." 
The widespread usage of this system will mean basic reorganization not only 
of the theory and practice of Soviet agriculture, but also of industry. The manu- 
facture of special machines for working the soil will have to be undertaken.” 


Conclusions 


1. During the 37 years of Soviet power there have been many experiments in 
agricultural theory and practice. Some have long since been forgotten, and others 
have failed to justify themselves. A good example is Vilyams’ sensational travo- 
polye system. Quite recently, Prof. Shestakov wrote that the faults in the practi- 
cal application of this system lay in the 


. . .« dogmatic, stereotyped recommendations not based on scientific data and 
practice in connection with agricultural production, recommendations whose sole basis 
is the blind worship of the authority of certain authors, creating an unhealthy cult of 
the individual in agricultural science.'* 


It would seem that the hero worship of Vilyams is over. However, his system 
had an agronomic basis. The fault lay in the way it was made almost a fetish 
and applied throughout the Soviet Union. Under pressure from the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, perennial grasses were planted widely, 
including the drought areas of the South and Southwest. Vilyams’ travopolye 
system did not bring about an increase in the gross grain yield (as was expected 
of increased soil fertility under the action of perennial grasses) but a decrease. 
The Central Committee was obliged to change its ideas on the travopolye system. 

2. Now there is a premium on Maltsev’s system, which is completely in oppo- 
sition to existing agricultural methods. It also basically refutes much of the clas- 
sical agricultural theory. It must be noted that the majority of Soviet agri- 
culturists, agronomists and soil scientists are rather guarded in their attitude to the 
Maltsev system.!* There has even been talk of simplification. 

There is a danger that the Maltsev system might become as much an object 
of idolization as that of Vilyams in the attempts to resolve the grain problem as 
soon as possible. It suits the leading Soviet circles since it requires far less man- 
power than the usual agrotechnical methods, which need an annual plowing. 
Clearly, they expect an increase in general labor efficiency on the kolkhozes, in 


1t At the Odessa Studio, the shooting of “Maltsev,” a documentary film about his methods, 
has already begun. 

12 For example, “Maltsev’s” moldboard-less plows with rounded stanchions, palmate harrows 
and special broad disk harrows. 

13 _Kommunist, Moscow, 1954, No. 12. 

4 In Sotsialisticheskoe Selskoe Khozyaistvo (Socialist Agriculture), Moscow, 1954, No. 4, 
the official organ of the Soviet Ministry of Agriculture, there was an article by P. Fokeev and 
A. Abramovich, entitled “K voprosu o priemakh obrabotki tselinnykh i zalezhnykh zemel na 
yugo-vostoke” (On the Question of the Working of Virgin and Fallow Land in the Southeast). 
There is no mention of Maltsev’s system. Maltsev’s article appeared later in Issue No. 9 of the 
magazine. 
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view of the economy of manpower in cultivation. This economy would permit 
the kolkhozniks’ working on other phases of production, such as stock raising, 
horticulture, truck gardening and construction. 


3. How can the good harvests obtained by Maltsev be explained? Maltsev 
himself remarked that, in his work at the kolkhoz “Zavety Lenina,” he did not 
use organic fertilizer (manure) “for technical reasons” (quite possible a shortage). 


The high fertility of the majority of soils beyond the Urals must not be for- 
gotten. In the steppe and wooded steppe areas the soil is a chernozem of vary- 
ing composition. 

A hundred years ago, no one dreamed of fertilizing the typical chernozem. 
But many decades of intensified exploitation of their resources have gone by and 
today they require fertilizers. The soils of the area beyond the Urals are younger 
as far as their “agricultural age” is concerned. In view of their potential fertility, 
they are at the moment reacting in a positive manner to Maltsev’s methods. 
Whether this will continue for long, however, is another question. The appli- 
cation of these methods to all soils and climates of the USSR is almost certainly 
an error of judgement. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 
The People’s Courts 


Elections to the People’s Courts were held on December 12 and 19, 1954 in all 
the Soviet Republics. These were the third elections of this type, held according 
to the provisions of the Constitution of December 5, 1936. The first were held 
between December 1948 and February 1949, and the second on December 16 
and 23, 1951. 

According to Article 109, Chapter IX of the 1936 Constitution, all citizens 
living in the jurisdiction of a people’s court, having reached the age of 18 by 
election day and not having been deprived of the voter’s rights, are elegible to 
take part in the elections. Persons at least 23 years of age and not previously 
convicted by a court may be elected people’s judges or people’s assessors. Judges 
and assessors are elected for a term of three years. The judges serve full time for the 
whole term, while the assessors are required to sit for ten days each year. 

Complete information on the number of judges and assessors for the whole 
USSR has not been published. The Soviet press merely gives the data for certain 
republics and larger cities, indicating how many were Party members, non- 
Party members and women. 


Elections to People’s Courts in 1954 


Administrative Division 
38 2,590 


In Moscow 99.29% of the voters participated in the elections. Of those 
elected, 51.1% were Party members or candidates and 44.5% were women, and 
48.9% non-Party members. 

Participation in Orel Oblast was 99.96%. Of those elected, 43.3% were women, 
45.6% Party members of candidates, and 54.4% were non-Party members. 

In Stanislav Oblast, among those elected, 39.7% were women, 46.1% Party 
members or candidates, and 53.9% were non-Party members. — 

Participations in Smolensk Oblast was 99.97%. Of those elected, 45.46% were 
women, 46.24% Party members or candidates, and 53.76% non-Party members.* 

In the whole USSR, approximately 10,000 people’s judges and over 600,000 
people’s assessors were elected. It is interesting to note that the proportion of 
women elected is very nearly the proportion of non-Party members and that the 


1 Radio Mogilev, December 12, 1954. Radio Moscow, December 12, 14, 19, 1954. Radio 
Smolensk, December 15, 1954. Radio Orel, December 17, 1954. Radio Kiev, December 19, 1954. 
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data given for the proportion of Party members and women is for judges and 
assessors combined. Thus, it is impossible to determine proportion of non-Party 
members and women occupying the more responsible positions. 

We have no indications of the percentage of people’s judges who have had 
legal training. During the pre-election campaign it was pointed out that it would 
be desirable for candidates to judgeship to have legal training, but this desire 
was apparently not fulfilled. N. Semenov asserts that, according to the official 
figures for 1941, “...in the courts of Moscow and Moscow Oblast, there was 
not a single people’s judge with a higher legal education.” 

The elections to the people’s courts are conducted in a manner similar to the 
elections to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the Soviets of the Union Re- 
publics. Each district has one candidate for each available position, so that, in 
effect, there is no choice at all. As in the case of the Supreme Soviet, the candi- 
dates form the “bloc of Communists and non-Party members,” a list drawn up 
by the Party organizations. 


The Role of the People’s Courts 


The people’s courts are the foundation in the Soviet judicial system. They 
are the courts of first instance for the majority of cases. At the present time, 
they handle all criminal cases for which the punishment would be no more than 
15 years deprivation of freedom. 

Cases involving crimes committed on the waterways or railroads constitute 
an exception and are handled by special waterways and railroad courts. Simi- 
larly, cases involving members of the Soviet Army, MVD workers, militia, con- 
centration camp guards are under the jurisdiction of military tribunals or mili- 
tary tribunals of the MVD. 

The current opinion that the people’s courts are limited to trying cases that 
normally constitute a disruption of public order—theft, disorderly conduct, 
etc.—is completely false. This type of crime constitutes no more than 15-20% 
of the courts’ cases; in periods of struggle against a particular type of public 
resistance to measures of the Soviet government, the figure drops to 3-5 %.° 

In the period from 1922 to 1927, the NEP period, the people’s courts per- 
formed the normal function of a court of first instance, handling minor and 
intermediate criminal cases. During this period they were distinguished by a 
relatively rigid observance (particularly in comparison with the years 1918-1922) 
of the existing legal standards; and the standards were, themselves, stable to some 
degree. 

After the NEP, a new period began for the people’s courts, called upon by 
the Communist Party to take an active part in conducting the collectivization 
and industrialization of the country. The people’s courts, together with the 
oblast and special courts and the GPU (later NK VD, NKGB, MGB and MVD) 
began to take part in the campaigns to carry out repressions against the population. 
2 N. Semenov, Sovetsky Sud i Karatelnaya Politika (Soviet Court and Punitive Policy), 


Munich, 1952, p. §7. 
3 Based on the Author’s Legal Experience. 
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The first campaign in which the people’s courts took part, was the one against 
those persons who believed that the NEP was to be a long-term affair. In 1928-29 
their dockets were filled with cases involving Article 169, Part 2 and Article 129a 
of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR and the corresponding articles of the criminal 
codes of the other Republics. Craftsmen, tradesmen, small enterpreneurs and well- 
to-do peasants were called to answer charges based on these articles. 


The cases were handled as follows: The categories of persons involved were 
deprived of their right to vote by the village soviet or raion executive committee. 
On the basis of this, they were retroactively subject to higher taxes. Such taxa- 
tion always exceeded the means of the taxpayer, who was then accused of ma- 
licious failure to pay taxes, and legal proceedings were instituted. The court 
automatically found such persons guilty according to Article 169, Part 2 of the 
Criminal Code of the RSFSR and usually sentenced them to five years depri- 
vation of freedom and confiscation of all property. In order to avoid repressions 
on the part of the courts, many of the accused fled the locality in which they 
lived. Those who were subsequently caught were subjected to the repressions of 
the OGPU. A similar fate befell many of the members of producers’ coopera- 
tives who, without foundation, proclaimed themselves the owners of the co- 
operative and the organization itself a fraud. They were subject to prosecution 
according to Article 169, Part 2 and Article 129a of the Criminal Code. 


There were so many cases of this type that their special tax courts were not 
able to cope with the task and the cases were handled by all people’s courts. In 
Moscow, for example, in 1928-29 over 10,000 small and medium shops and trade 
enterprises were liquidated. The overwhelming majority of the proprietors 
were sentenced to various periods of confinement in addition to confiscation of 
property. 

In 1929-32, during the period of intensified collectivization of agriculture, 
the people’s courts bore the burden of work in the liquidation of peasant holdings. 

In accordance with Article 60, Part 3 and Article 61, Part 1-3 of the Criminal 
Code of the RSFSR, peasants were prosecuted for failure to pay their agri- 
cultural taxes and for failure to fulfill certain specified tasks. Likewise, middle 
peasants not desiring to join collective farms were brought to court. In all these 
cases, special fines were levied in the form of special deliveries of farm pro- 
ducts. If the delivery was made, a second was levied, then a third, and so on 
until the peasant was no longer able to comply. The author recalls a case in 
which a peasant was required to deliver annually 5,000 liters of milk at a time 
when his only cow was producing 1,500 to 2,000 liters. The peasants’ inability 
to fulfill the demands was known to the rural soviets who set the tasks. Illness 
or old-age were not accepted as extenuating circumstances. 

During the period, millions of peasants who did not wish to join collective 
farms were sentenced by people’s courts.5 The sentence usually amounted to de- 
privation of freedom for two years and confiscation of all property. This was 


4 N. Semenov, Sovetsky Sud i Karatelnaya Politika (Soviet Court and Punitive Policy), 
Munich, 1952, p. 25. 
5 Ibid., p. 26. 
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followed by five years exile in the North or in Siberia. Confiscated property 
was given to the collective farms, and the families were left with nothing. 

The third campaign in which the people’s courts participated was in carry- 
ing Out punitive measures in connection with the decree of the Central Executive 
Committee and the Council of People’s Commissars of August 7, 1932. Accord- 
ing to this decree, theft of kolkhoz or cooperative property was punishable by 
death and confiscation of property. In the case of extenuating circumstances, the 
death sentence could be commuted to deprivation of freedom for ten years. Cases 
of grand larceny were placed under the jurisdiction of oblast or krai courts, 
which were empowered to pass the death sentence. The people’s courts were 
given only petty cases, which, under the provisions of any humane law, would 
not be considered theft at all. Thus, the people’s courts were given cases of per- 
sons accused of taking grain or potatoes from the fields after the harvest had 
been taken away, or cabbages which had been discarded in the fields as spoiled. 


Only in cases of the theft of very small quantities (not more than one or 
two kilogramms) could the accused count on extenuating circumstances and 
escape the death sentence. In 1932-33 the people’s courts were overloaded with 
these cases, handing out dozens of sentences every day, not only to those wo were 
merely hungry, but to those who were starving to death. Most of them were 
women who were trying to find food for their children. (This was the period of 
artificial famine during which millions perished.) 

The people’s courts sentenced hundreds of thousands of people for petty 
theft in accordance with the provisions of the law of August 7, 1932.° In the 
detention camps under the Commissariat of Justice alone, the so-called correc- 
tive labor colonies, on April 1, 1934 there were more than 800,000 persons, most 
of them aged and invalid.? (The corrective labor colonies were primarily for 
the aged, invalids and minors. The fit were sent to the concentration camps. 

The fourth punitive campaign in the USSR assisted by the people’s courts 
was based on the Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of 
June 26, 1940, “On the Change-Over to an Eight-Hour Working Day, to a 
Seven-Day Working Week and the Prohibition of Workers’ and Employees’ 
Freely Leaving Enterprises and Institutions.” 

Workers were deprived of the right to change their place of employment, 
violations of the order being punished by imprisonment for periods of two to 
four months. Truancy without good cause was punishable by a sentence of cor- 
rective labor at the place of employment for a period up to six months and for- 
feiture of 25% of wages. In practice, this decree was applied in any case of 
tardiness of more than 20 minutes. No extenuating circumstances were admitted, 
neither lateness of means of transportation nor illness in the family. A mother 
staying home to care for her ailing infant would be imprisoned together with 
her child. Thus, in September 1940 there were about 1,000 mothers with nurs- 
ing babies in the women’s prison in Leningrad at Arsenalnaya Ulitsa No. 9. 


* Ibid., pp. 27, 28, 66. 
7 Tsirkulyar Prokuratury SSSR ot Aprelya 1934 goda (Circular from the Prosecutor’s Office 
of the USSR of April 1934). 
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Students who had taken jobs during their vacation and subsequently left in 
September to return to school without the permission of the director of the place 
where they had been working were sentenced to imprisonment for willfully 
leaving their work. All in all, several million persons have been convicted under 
the provisions of this law, which remains in force today. 

In carrying out this decree, for the first time in their history the people’s 
courts were unable to stick to the letter of the decrees directing their work. As 
has already been explained, the people’s court consists of a full-time judge, who 
serves as chairman, and two people’s assessors, who are to serve a maximum of 
ten days annually. This limitation on the service of the assessors is usually ignored. 
The judges prefer to call upon assessors whom they know and upon whom they 
can rely to assist in carrying out the work with a minimum of friction. How- 
ever, the law of June 26, 1940 was too much for even the most servile assessors. 


The result was that, on August 11, 1940, a new decree was issued permitting 
cases under the law af June 26 to be handled by judges without the participation 
of the assessors. This law transformed the court into an administrative organ 
and had the effect of annulling once and for all the article of the Stalin Consti- 
tution guaranteeing the status of the court as an independent organ. 


The fifth campaign in which the courts assisted was based on the decree of 
August 10, 1940 on “Criminal Responsibility for Petty Theft in Factories and 
for Hooliganism.” This decree provided for imprisonment for one year of per- 
sons convicted of taking things such as remains of wood or small pieces of iron, 
despite the fact that it could be shown that such materials were waste and might 
have been taken from the scrap pile. The fact that workers might not try to 
conceal the fact that they were removing such materials from the factory pre- 
mises made no difference in handling down convictions under this decree, con- 
victions which ran into hundreds of thousands. 

The sixth campaign, still being carried on, was in accordance with the decree 
of July 4, 1947 on “Criminal Responsibility for the Theft of State and Com- 
munal Property.” The decree absorbed the laws of August 7, 1932 and August 10, 
1940 as well as Articles 116, 162, 166, 166a and 196, Part 2 of the Criminal 
Code of the RSFSR and the corresponding articles of the codes of the other 
republics. Petty theft, even under mitigating circumstances, was punishable by 
imprisonment for seven to ten years; and more serious offenses called for a de- 
privation of freedom up to 25 years. 

The circumstances under which this decree was issued must be kept in mind. 
The general disorganization in the country after the war was aggravated by a 
poor harvest and famine in 1946. 

At the time of the amnesty of March 27, 1953, the concentration camps of 


the Soviet Union held over five million persons, most of them condemned under 
this decree.® Ya. Mironenko 


8 N. Semenov, Sovetskaya Amnistiya (Soviet Amnesty), published in Véestnik, Munich, 
1953, No. 5. 
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The Economy 


Agriculture 


In the field of agriculture in recent weeks the Soviet government has been 
devoting considerable attention to: (1) The organization of large grain-raising 
sovkhozes; (2) The status of potato raising and (3) Consideration for the workers 
in animal husbandry. 


Pravda’s editorial of October 18, 1954 entitled “Qualified Workers for the 
New Sovkhozes” shows that in agriculture the Communist Party of the USSR 
and the Soviet government are concentrating on the organization and intensifi- 
cation of sovkhoz activities. Special significance is being attached to them as 
state organizations over which the government has greater control. This year, 
124 new grain-raising sovkhozes have been founded on newly developed virgin 
and fallow lands. In connection with the plan to cultivate up to 28 to 30 million 
hectares of new lands, in the near future, grain-raising sovkhozes are to be 
founded as follows: 
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The plan to organize the sovkhozes does not end there. The Soviet govern- 
ment has announced that on the newly developed lands only grain-raising 
sovkhozes will be founded, each with a sowing area of 24 to 25 thousand hect- 
ares. Thus, to cultivate 28 to 30 million hectares of new land, about 1,200 sov- 
khozes will have to be organized. We may assume that this will be the beginning of 
a systematic increase in the importance of the sovkhozes in agriculture. 


As early as February 14, 1919 the All-Union Central Executive Committee 
called the sovkhozes one of the “conditions for a complete transition to a Com- 
munist farming system.” It must be remembered that, from the very start, the 
sovkhozes have not been profitable. In connection with this, during the NEP 
period, there was a curtailment in the number of sovkhozes as follows: 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Number of Sovkhozes .... 4,316 §,227 §,199 4,494 3:477 4,250 5,000 


There was a sharp drop in the years 1924-26 when just over 1,750 sovkhozes 
were closed down. In 1927 they began to increase again, and by 1928 there were 
5,000. Attempts to organize farms which would not run at a loss caused the 
introduction of numerous measures such as the founding of general farms, highly 
specialized farms, merging and consolidation. As a result, by 1939 the number 
had again fallen to 4,027. At the moment, there are more than 4,700." 


It is typical that, until now, the grain kolkhozes have been an insignificant 
proportion of the whole. Of the 5,000 sovkhozes in 1928 there were only 55 


1 Sotsialisticheskoe Selskoe Khozyaistvo (Socialist Agriculture), Moscow, 1954, No. 8, 
“The All-Union Agricultural Exhibition.” 
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raising grain, in 1937 only 342. The present policy is aimed at increasing the 
network of grain sovkhozes. The Communist Party is striving to gain full con- 
trol of grain in the USSR by founding new grain-raising regions beyond the 
Urals. It is sparing no expense; nor is it being deterred by large losses on the 
sovkhozes, which are state subsidized. The best tractor and combine operators, 
the finest workers and a large number of tractors, combines and other agri- 
cultural machinery are being rushed to the new lands. The mass migration of 
kolkhozniks from the Ukraine, Belorussia and the central regions of Russia 
cannot but be detrimental to the agriculture of these areas. 

On October 21, 1954 the Council of Ministers of the USSR published a decree 
“On Measures to Intensify the Gathering and Removal of the 1954 Sugar Beet 
Harvest and the Prevention of Losses.” It is apparent from this decree that the 
campaign to harvest the beets is meeting great difficulties because of the short- 
age of labor. This is a result of the transfer of numerous cadres to the East in 
connection with the founding of a new grain center beyond the Urals. 


The Soviet press has reported good potato yields. Thus, in many districts 
the number of potatoes in the ground this year will probably reach the target 
of 14 metric tons per hectare set by the government.? However, this does not 
mean that the task of providing improved supplies of potatoes to the population 
and industry has been carried out or that there is no longer a potato problem. 
Even a cursory analysis of Soviet reports shows that the potato situation this 
year will again be difficult as far as the national economy and the population 
is concerned. 

On September 29, 1953 the Council of Ministers of the USSR and the General 
Committee of the Communist Party of the USSR decreed that the area under 
potato cultivation in 1954 in the kolkhozes and sovkhozes was to be 4,390,500 
hectares. By fixing a target of 14 metric tons per hectare, the Soviet government 
supposed that in 1954 the potato difficulties would be considerably alleviated. 
According to Soviet data, the plan to plant potatoes was not fulfilled this year, 
although the area was increased by 84,000 hectares compared with 1953. 

The situation with regard to the gathering and storing of potatoes is even 
worse. Reports in the Soviet press show that when a harvest is gathered about 
25% is left in the ground as a result of the “lack of control by leading workers 
and the Party machine on the quality of the harvesting.” A considerable area 
of potatoes had not been gathered by November, and there is the danger that, 
as in other years, a large quantity will remain in the ground. The situation is 
most acute in Belorussia. The most alarming point is that this year many of the 
plants have been affected by phytophthora and bacterial diseases. 


2 The decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR and the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, September 29, 1953 “On Measures to Increase the Production and State 
Purchasing of Potatoes and Vegetables in the Kolkhozes and Sovkhozes in 1953-55.” 
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Consequently, the potato yield of 14 metric tons per hectare, based on the 
number actually in the ground, will not be realized. 


The minimum losses will be 15% in gathering and 15% from disease. The 
loss of 30% of the harvest means that even under the most favorable conditions, 
only 9.8 metric tons per hectare will be obtained this year. Therefore, with 
8,355,700 hectares under cultivation, the gross yield of potatoes this year will 
probably amount to about 81.9 million metric tons. 


Even if losses are not greater, the gross increase over 1953 will be quite in- 
significant. The only hope is the fact that this year the workers’ private plots 
cover an area of 2.7 million hectares and those of the kolkhozniks about 5.0 
million. It can be supposed that about 4.0 million hectares of this land will be 
devoted to potato raising. This will be more than helpful to the Soviet government. 


The editorial in Pravda on December 6, 1954 entitled “The Livestock Workers 
Must be Treated with Care and Attention” again shows that this branch of 
agriculture is still a bottleneck. The article pertinently points out that in the 
sphere of stock raising the biggest success is achieved where the Party organi- 
zation and the Soviet organs care for the workers. Pravda however, gives much 
data on unsatisfactory conditions. It states that in Stravropol krai about 5,000 
shepherds arrived in the Black Earth regions. They had to feed and maintain 
the cattle on open winter pastures. Although 516 cottages were to have been 
built for them, in fact only 319 were constructed. “Many of the dwelling houses 
have leaky roofs, the windows are without glass and the stoves have not been 
repaired.” Things were particularly bad for the shepherds on the open fields, for 
they were without some of the most essential articles of clothing: winter over- 
coats, boots, and felt shoes. The Pravda editorial calls for increased attention 
to the everyday and cultural needs of the stock raisers. 


Culture 


Soviet Technical Colleges Before the Reform 


The Soviet government is at present dissatisfied with the training of man- 
agement personnel for industry and other sectors of the national economy. This 
is shown by a recently published decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
and the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party entitled “On Im- 
proving the Training, Assignment and Utilization of Specialists with a Higher 
and Secondary Education.” ! The decree outlines ways and means of eliminating 
defects in this sphere. Certain of the measures indicated are so far-reaching that 
it would be proper to speak of a reform in Soviet higher technical education. 


1 Pravda, September 23, 1954. 
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Similar views are also expressed by the Soviet Minister of Higher Education, 
V. Yelyutin, in an article entitled “In Order to Perfect the Training of Special- 
ists.”? This article indicates that considerable shortcomings have recently been 
discovered in the planning of specialist training. He writes: 


For several years now, plans for the training of cadres according to specialty 
and with regard to the economic regions of the country have been made without 
carefully ascertaining probable future needs of specialists. Consequently, although 
the number of specialists with a higher education was in 1953 2.2 times greater 
than in 1940, the number of engineers in sectors of the economy rose in the same 
period by only 80%. For this reason the great shortage of specialists in certain 
sectors of the national economy, especially in industrial and civil construction, 
power, the mechanization of agriculture, and machine building, was by no means 
eliminated. 


Departmental planning in the USSR had reached an impasse. Requests for 
the training of personnel were often formulated by ministries and departments 
without good reason, and did not reflect genuine shortages of trained personnel. 
These requests were often based more on immediate needs than on the state of 
affairs which would prevail five or six years later, that is, when the students 
would graduate from the technical colleges. Thus, it would often happen that 
many Soviet technical colleges were training specialists who would not be 
necessary and failing to train specialists who were badly needed by Soviet 
industry. 


In planning the training of skilled technical personnel with a higher education, 
the importance of the redeployment of certain sectors of industry to the eastern 
regions of the country was underestimated. The plan for establishing universities 
in the Union Republics and oblasts of the RSFSR was not coordinated with the 
development of productive capacity in the various Soviet economic regions. Al- 
though several technical colleges have been established in recent years in the 
eastern part of the Soviet Union, they are still insufficient and have too few 
students to cover the shortage of specialists in the East. This makes it necessary 
to send many specialists with a higher education from the central regions to 
the East of the USSR. 


The Soviet ministries have not yet worked out a list of posts, in which it is 
essential to employ specialists with a secondary or higher education. This makes 
it much more difficult to determine real shortages of trained personnel and makes 
it impossible to establish the correct proportion of students in both categories 
(secondary and higher education respectively). Consequently, in many sectors 
of the economy, especially in industry, there is the same number or even fewer 
specialists with secondary education as those with higher education. The above 
mentioned decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR and the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party obliges Soviet departments to ensure 
the maintenance of the correct proportion of secondary and university students 
respectively. The proportion is defined as follows: for every specialist with 


2 Pravda, November 13, 1954. 
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higher qualifications there must be at least two to four with secondary qualifi- 
cations depending on the branch of the economy. 
The following table shows that in practice the correct proportions in specialist 
training have not yet been achieved: 
Number of Graduates 


(in Thousands) Proportion of Technicians 
Period Engineers Technicians to one Engineer 
Second Five Year Plan .........2.00+ 134.40 213.20 1.60 
Total Prewar Five Year Plans ......... 329.50 468.30 1.42 


It should be noted that the Third Five Year Plan was interrupted by World War II. 
Source: I. A. Lyasnikov, The Training of Industrial Specialists in the USSR, Moscow, 1954. 


For the nine postwar years exact data have not been published, but judging 
by statements in the press the position has not improved. At present an attempt 
is being made to eliminate this disproportion by increasing the number of students 
accepted for special secondary colleges and by hastening the graduation of those 
technicians who have completed their secondary education. 

What is more, as Pravda complains on November 13, 1954, many ministries 
and departments are not exercising the necessary supervision in the assignment 
of young specialists to posts. The directors of many technical colleges disrupt 
the plans for distribution of trained personnel by leaving many young specialists 
in the large towns, while enterprises in outlying districts are in great need of 
them. It often happens that they are not employed in their own trades. For 
example, on October 21, 1954, Radio Moscow reported that a young ship’s 
mechanic, who had graduated from the Odessa Institute of Naval Engineers, 
was sent to the “Yanvarskoe Vosstanie” Works in Odessa, where he had to work 
as a constructor of automobile and railway cranes. In the USSR such cases 
are of frequent occurrence. 

As a result of inefficiency in planning the training and deployment of spe- 
cialists, the Soviet Ministry of Higher Education is considering changing once 
again the requirements for specialists graduating from higher schools. This is 
justified as follows: 

Every new stage in the development of the economy, science, technology and 
culture makes new demands on the technical faculties of colleges and universities. 

At the same time it is necessary in every case to broaden the general background 

of specialists studying for higher qualifications... 


In accordance with this directive, as V. Yelyutin states “. .. at present a sharp 
reduction is being made in the number of special faculties in universities. At the 
same time secondary technical schools must turn out trained personnel who are 
more specialized.” 

The broader training means that the specialist will need a better background 
in general science. New teaching plans are being worked out with this in view. 
Individual departments of universities will have to be enlarged by combining 
smaller ones. The universities, which previously trained highly qualified spe- 
cialists in theoretical and industrial disciplines, will now have to make their 
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training more technical so that university graduates can be used for practical 
work in various branches of industry, transport and agriculture. 


Such specialists, with a broader background, will evidently be able to work 
in several branches of industry or in the associated branches of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. There may be hidden strategic motives in these changes. 


Problems of science and technology have become so complicated that a 
thorough technological training is essential for would-be specialists. Because of 
this it is improbable that Soviet universities will begin to turn out engineers 
with an “encyclopedic” knowledge as was common in pre-Revolutionary Russia. 
Lyasnikov mentions in his book that, in pre-Revolutionary Russian universities, 
mining engineers were trained in one of two fields only—mining engineering 
in the strict sense, or metallurgy. In the Petrograd Technological Institute students 
who had completed the course in the Department of Mechanics could defend 
a diploma project in 20 different subjects, including locomotives, factory 
machinery, woodworking techniques, mills and elevators, electrical networks, 
boiler installations, automobiles, heating and ventilation, agricultural machines 
and aeronautics. 

It is not at present clear whether the Soviet leaders will again try to train 
“universal” engineers or whether they will make a compromise between the 
pre-Revolutionary “encyclopedic” engineer and the narrow specialist, whom 
many Soviet universities and technical colleges have been turning out in recent 
years. 


3 I. A. Lyasnikov, The Training of Industrial Specialists in the USSR, Moscow, 1954. 


Problems Soviet Scholars are Studying at Present 


Geography. At present, research on the Arctic regions is the principal ob- 
ject of attention in geography. The increased attention being devoted to the 
Arctic is due primarily to its strategic importance, which is also the reason for 
the secrecy surrounding data on this subject. Certain reports, however, throw 
some light on the general trend of Soviet research. 

On November 12, 1954, a meeting of the Learned Council was held in the 
Geophysical Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. The results of 
four years study of the nature of aurora polaris were discussed at this conference.' 


This study, conducted by a northern expedition, was designed not only to 
further scientific research but also to pursue purely practical aims. Magnetic 
storms, which are caused by the aurora polaris, are a source of great interference 
in radio reception; and radio is one of the most important means of communi- 
cation in the Far North. 


The Karelo-Finnish Branch of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR has 
just completed a lengthy and complicated work “A Catalogue of the Lakes of 


1 Radio Moscow, November 12, 1954. 
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Karelia.” All Karelian lakes with an area of more than one hectare are included. 
In all, there are 43,643 lakes in the catalogue.* 


The very nature of this work and the region chosen for study show that, in 
this case too, strategic interests are the primary consideration. 

Astronomy. A meeting took place in Leningrad of the Learned Council of 
the Pulkovo Observatory to discuss compiling a catalogue of the least intense 
stars.? It is noteworthy that foreign scholars are also taking part in this work. 
It is not stated which foreign scholars, but they are in all probability from the 
Soviet satellite countries. 

Linguistics. Discussions continue on orthography and punctuation in the 
Russian language. The views expressed in these discussions, printed in Nos. 65, 
67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 76, 79, 82, 84, 85 and 87 of Uchitelskaya Gazeta, 1954, are 
a mixture of the most varied opinions. The most radical writers propose a more 
far-reaching reform than the one of 1918. Others would stop at half meas- 
ures—standardization of the orthography by suppressing one form of those words 
which at present can be written in one of two ways, both equaily correct. 


The following points may be established from the discussions: 
1. A reform in the Central Asiatic languages is being planned. 
2. The reform of the Chinese language is a necessary task. 


3. Russian is now of international importance and is being studied in the 
Soviet satellites, especially in China.* 


Science and Technology. In recent years, Soviet Science has had several 
successes in the study of organic and inorganic matter by using radioactive indi- 
cators or “tracer atoms.” 

Although this method became readily accessible less than ten years ago, there 
is now hardly a branch of science and technology which does not apply it.® 


Radioactive isotopes make it possible to penetrate inorganic matter which is 
inaccessible to X-rays and to study biological processes in living plants and 
animals. 

Geiger counters now in use are hundreds of millions of times more sensitive 
than the best precision balances and thousands of times more sensitive than spec- 
trum analysis. 


Tracer atoms are used at present in the Soviet Union in the following branches 
of technology and science: 


Metallurgy: To determine the extent to which fire-resistant materials have 
burned away in blast furnaces. 


Machine Building: To discover defects in forgings and to investigate the ab- 
rasion of piston rings. 


* Radio Moscow, November 24, 1954. 

Ibid., November 14, 1954. 

* Uchitelskaya Gazeta, October 13, 1954. 
5 Priroda, Moscow, 1954, No. 10. 


Chemical Industry: For measuring the liquid level in hermetically sealed re- 
servoirs. 

Oil Industry: For prospecting in oil-bearing regions. 

Textile Industry: For the automatic regulation of dye consistency. 

Post and Telegraph: To locate damage to electric cables. 

Building Industry: For investigating the permeability of partitions to air, to 
study the coefficient of air circulation in ventilation, to find leaks in central heat- 
ing systems, 

Tracer atoms have made possible accurate and direct investigation of soil 
processes, the assimilation of food by plants, the movement of nutritive juices 
in plant tissues and, finally, the most delicate metabolic reactions in plant cells. 
Tracer atoms have made it possible to investigate even such a complicated phe- 
nomenon as metabolism in the brains of animals. 

Judging by the Soviet press this method is being applied more and more in 
practice and Soviet scholars are continuing their efforts to extend its practical 
application. 
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REVIEWS 


Russland, die Westmachte und Deutschland 
Die Sowjetische Deutschlandpolitik 1943-1953 
By Boris MEISSNER 


(Russia, the Western Powers and Germany. — Soviet Policy towards Germany, 1943-195 3) 
H. H. Nélke Verlag, Hamburg, 1954, 372 Pages. 


In writing this book, Boris Meissner’s goal was not an analysis, but a system- 
atic presentation of material on Soviet-German relations during the period 
1943-1953. The author emphasizes that his book is a preparatory work for 
the further study of legal problems connected with the Soviet occupation, the 
annexation of eastern German territories by the USSR and Soviet Poland, and 
a peace treaty with a united Germany. For this reason he considers the policy of 
the Western powers only to the extent that it is necessary for an understanding 
of the Kremlin’s actions. 


A second feature of the book is dictated by the very nature of Soviet-German 
relations during the period in question. As we know, there was practically no 
active German policy towards the USSR at that time. The first two years saw 
the destruction of the German eastern front; and for the next eight years a 
divided Germany was the object rather than the subject of the foreign powers, 
including the Soviet Union. For this reason Meissner concentrates his attention 
on the international conferences at which Germany’s fate was decided. He begins 
with the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers at the end of October 1943 
and ends with the Prague Conference of the Foreign Ministers of the eastern 
bloc in October 1950. Included are such events as the Peace Congress and the 
XIX Party Congress of the Communist Party of the USSR. 


The specific task of the book has also determined the unique arrangement of 
the material. The main chapters (with the exception of those in which the author 
describes changes in the political situation) are divided into eight sub-sections, 
which correspond to the basic problems of Soviet-German relations. They are: 

1. General Aims of Soviet Policy. 

. Soviet Intentions towards Germany. 

. Border Problems. Division or Federation of Germany. 

. Occupational Policy, Democratization, Denazification. 

. Disarmament, Demilitarization, the Ruhr Problem. 

. Political Unity, Creation of a Central Government or Central Adminis- 
tration. 

7. Economic Unity. Industrial Level, Reparations. 

8. Peace Treaty with Germany. 

The reader is thus able to follow the way the Soviet government modifies its 
attitude towards individual questions as events necessitate. 
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As already pointed out, the author has limited himself to the task of gather- 
ing and systematizing material concerned with the Soviet policy towards Ger- 
many, with no pretense of covering the field, since much material has not yet 
been published and probably will not be published in the near future. If we 
examine only this aspect of the book, we can justifiably say that Boris Meissner 
has successfully fulfilled his task, not omitting a single available document. Al- 
though more than a year has passed since the book was completed (February 2, 
1953) and a significant number of works has been published on the history of 
international relations for the period in question, his book is still a reliable 
reference on the history of Soviet relations with Germany and will surely be of 
value for a long time to come. 

However, Meissner’s book is not only a collection of extracts from the most 
important political and diplomatic documents and of facts characterizing the 
development of international relations during the period under discussion; it is 
also an analysis of Soviet policy and a presentation of the German point of view 
on past and possible future developments. In considering this aspect of Meissner’s 
work certain questions arise which appear worthy of further examination. 


Meissner is one of the outstanding German specialists on Soviet problems. 
Therefore, the picture he draws of Soviet policy is not open to great contra- 
diction. Characterizing the general principle of Communist strategy, the author 
distinguishes two types: the strategy of an active advance during periods of 
revolutionary ascent, when the Soviet Army is the basic factor in world revo- 
lution; and the strategy of active defense which prevails during a decline in 
revolutionary development and is characterized by the Communist leaders’ at- 
tempts to maintain and strengthen its “foundation” during a relatively peaceful 
coexistence of the two systems. We can agree with the author’s thesis that, at 
the present time, the period of revolutionary development is coming to an end. 
We might remark that, in expressing his opinion of the probability of a period 
of more-or-less peaceful coexistence, the author does not fall victim to any il- 
lusions as to the ultimate aims of Soviet policy. In Meissner’s opinion, the Soviet 
government always strives to make “foundations” so strong that it can “survive 
a dangerous period of revolutionary decline and still be able to apply all its 
strength at the instant the revolutionary movement reaches its peak.” 

More controversial is his analysis of the reasons for the change from a strate- 
gy of advance to one of active defense. Meissner, as well as many other West 
European and American scholars, considers that the Soviet government, “despite 
all its aims for a world revolution, is guided by the principle of primacy of 
domestic politics.” It is perfectly clear that the Soviet government, as any other 
government, prefers not to become involved in a foreign policy conflict when 
the internal situation is particularly tense; but it seems that the establishment 
of some sort of relationship between inner political difficulties and the Soviet 
Union’s willingness to make concessions, as Meissner has proposed, is impossible: 

. considerations of a domestic political nature were probably the deciding 


factor in the change in the Kremlin’s foreign policy heralded by the note of 
March 10, 1952 on the German question. (Page 339.) 
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In the first place, the Soviet government has always had to struggle with 
difficulties. In the history of the Soviet regime, with perhaps the NEP period 
excepted, there has been no period which could be called “normal” in the Western 
sense. Deviations in domestic policy from the Soviet norm do take place, but a 
connection between them and the goals or methods of Soviet foreign policy 
cannot be established. Since the war, the most dangerous years for Communist 
policy were 1948-51. The Soviet economic situation, for example, was consider- 
ably worse than in 1952. It would appear that Soviet foreign policy is de- 
termined chiefly by the foreign situation; for here we can establish a perfectly 
clear relationship. Previously the Soviet government had always granted con- 
cessions when it ran into strong resistance, and, on the other hand, assumed an 
uncomprimising attitude if it felt any weakness in its adversary. This, of course 
is recognized by Meissner, who states: 

This strategy of defense is based on the hope that, at the moment the pressure 
from the Soviet Union weakens, the unity of the capitalist world will be destroyed. 
Only if this hope is not realized over a long period of time and if there is a 
further strengthening of the West (which presupposes the existence of a West German 
defense potential and an all-European foreign policy) can we count on the Kremlin’s 
earnest desire to compromise. (Page 343.) 


Thus, the point in question is only the stressing or underplaying of some 
particular fact. However, our assuming the supremacy of domestic problems 
over foreign policy can lead to serious errors—both for reasons already men- 
tioned and because we cannot accurately estimate any internal or economic diffi- 
culties. Experience has shown that it is more common to underestimate the Soviet 
government’s ability to solve individual problems, particularly economic, rather 
than to overestimate it. Meissner, through his references, is also guilty of this, 
though unwittingly. In a footnote to page 340 he quotes an article by Eniwetok- 
Menetekel, published in Christ und Welt on November 27, 1952, in which the 
author states that the Soviets “will be in a position to begin hydrogen bomb 
production at the earliest by the end of 1956, after the completion of the gigantic 
electric power plant in Kuibyshev.” He also cites Dr. Adenauer, who said 
“... it is possible to change the situation by conferences only if the West can 
attain the optimum power ... before the Soviet Union has the hydrogen bomb, 
that is, before 1956.” If the political strategy of the West was actually based on 
the assumption that the Soviets would not have the hydrogen bomb before the 
end of 1956, there has been a grave mistake; for as early as August 1953, Malen- 
kov stated that the USSR was in possession of the hydrogen bomb. 


As already stated, Meissner’s picture of the development of the Soviet atti- 
tude toward Germany does not give rise to any serious objections. It is a history 
of violence, breaking of treaties, blackmail and such crimes against humanity as 
the blockade of Berlin. The author narrates how the Soviet government used 
all possible means to compel the West to accept its demands, not forgetting at 
the same time to stress that, if needs be, it was ready to unite with Germany 
against the West. In December 1942, during the Battle of Stalingrad, the Soviet 
government stated through intermediaries that “if Germany will recognize the 
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1939 frontiers, peace can be signed within a week.” (Page 15.) This offer was 
renewed by the Soviets in 1943 but was rejected by Hitler. The Soviets have 
been pursuing the same policy since the war. 


From Meissner’s facts, it must be concluded that the reason for the West’s 
accessions to Soviet demands was not ignorance of the Soviet government’s 
real aims, but the peculiarity of the position at the end of the war. For example: 


Stalin and Molotov successfully exploited the difficult position of Truman and 
Byrnes, who could not break off the first conference in which they participated 
after taking up new posts (President and Secretary of State) without considerable 
loss of prestige in their own countries... During the conference Churchill and 
Eden were replaced by Attlee and Bevin. This enabled the Soviets to act as the 
sole interpreters of the resolutions taken at the Teheran and Yalta conferences. 
(Page 61.) 


In spite of this, even at that time the first measures were taken to halt further 
Soviet expansion. This historical fact is important for any correct evaluation 
of the subsequent success of Soviet policy. After Potsdam the Russians were 
able to consolidate the victories they had gained during the war. They did not, 
however, achieve the two principal aims of their postwar policy—control of 
the Ruhr and the whole of Berlin—although Meissner’s material shows that they 
made great efforts in these directions. 


It has already been mentioned that Meissner’s chief objective was to defend 
the German point of view mainly on questions connected with the peace treaty 
and her eastern frontier. He is completely objective when analyzing Soviet 
policy. But when defending the German viewpoint, he studiously gathers every 
favorable argument. He even introduces such niceties as the fact that, in the 
Russian text of the protocol handing northeastern Prussia to the Soviet Union, 
the word “final” is missing—in contradistinction to the British version. Prac- 
tically, Germany’s eastern frontier can only be altered by war or fundamental 
political changes in the East. It is sufficient to point out that from a purely 
formal, legal standpoint Germany’s chief demand—the reestablishment of the 
1937 frontiers—cannot meet with American support. America has recognized 
the present Russo-Polish frontier and admitted the inevitability of a consider- 
able change in the Polish and German frontier, favoring the former. In addition, 
the author cannot find any suggestion that the Soviet government is prepared 
even to discuss reviewing the Oder-Neisse line. While giving the German view, 
Meissner says: 


An agreement can only be reached if the Soviet Union returns businesses now 
belonging to Soviet joint-stock companies, and there is both a political and eco- 
nomic revision of the Oder-Neisse line. (Page 357.) 


This would include the returning to Germany of her confiscated industries. 

In the light of such diametrically opposed points of view, Meissner’s pre- 
occupation with the unrealistic proposal of Pfleiderer, a former member of the 
German Embassy in Moscow and now a Deputy in the Bundestag, is inexplic- 
able. Pfleiderer demands that: 
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...all occupation forces be withdrawn from the greater part of Germany up 
to the Oder and the Neisse. In this, the greater part of Germany, there should be 
only German forces... A temporary decision of this nature would permit the 
Soviet Union to turn districts occupied so far by Poland into part of the Soviet 
zone of occupation. (Page 348.) 


Even taking into account the fact that the book was completed at the begin- 
ning of 1953, when the unity of the West seemed indestructible, Pfleiderer’s wil- 
lingness to allow the Soviet government to take over areas which had officially 
been ceded to Poland seems rather strange. However, it is significant that repre- 
sentatives of West Germany make such controversial suggestions. When reading 
Meissner’s book, one gets the impression that the real success of Soviet policy 
during this period lies not so much in the development of its influence up to the 
Elbe as in the creation of a constant source of dissension in the center of Europe. 
These dissensions are determined not only by the establishment of the eastern 
frontier of Germany on the Oder and Neisse, but in the creation of an army 
of refugees, the gratuitous confiscation of German property in the countries of 
the East European “People’s Democracies,” the removal from the Eastern zone 
of reparations, which are subject to little control, and, chiefly, the division of 
Germany. In the light of later developments, it is clear that Meissner’s pro- 
phecies were too optimistic. He wrote: 


Since the Soviets do not show any willingness to make greater concessions, the 
Kremlin certainly cannot expect that the Western Powers will renounce their plans 
to liberate Europe... or that Western Germany (seeing that the unification of 
Germany is barred as a result of Soviet obstruction) will not become firmly united 
with the West. (Page 359.) 


At the moment, it seems that Soviet policy will not only be able to preserve 
the present situation, but also to destroy the unity of the West. This is no reflec- 
tion on Meissner, who could not foresee the future turn of events in the West. 
But because of subsequent developments, Meissner’s book is worthy of attention 
as it permits a study of the inner workings of Soviet policy and shows how the 
Communists achieve their aims with rigid consistency. This should be assimi- 
lated by many Western politicians who often base their policy on the current 
situation without grasping the inner logic of events. 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. November Issue, No. 17, 1954. 

The period of frankly admitting that mistakes have been made in the past, 
a characteristic tactic of the post-Stalin Soviet government, is apparently com- 
ing to an end. Gradually the Soviet leaders are placing less emphasis on the cata- 
strophic position in the chief branches of the economy and are once again ex- 
tolling their successes. Although the style of writing differs somewhat from the 
former boastful tone—the approach is now more business-like and less emo- 
tional—the fundamental nature remains essentially the same. 
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The new approach may be seen in the editorial of the Kommunist issue under 
review, “Soviet Agriculture and its Great Reserves:” 

The Soviet people welcomed with a feeling of deep satisfaction the report pub- 
lished by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR which deals with the fulfillment of the State 
Grain Collection Plan by kolkhozes and sovkhozes after the 1954 harvest. Despite 
unfavorable weather conditions for harvesting grain and other crops in the southern 
Ukraine and in parts of the Volga region, in the country as a whole considerably 
more grain was raised and purchased by the state this year than last. 


There follows a lengthy enumeration of many other achievements in agri- 
culture. All these successes are presented as clear confirmation of the correctness 
of Communist Party “measures to further the development of productive forces 
in our country and to increase the prosperity of the workers.” 

In order not to contradict Lenin’s instruction that “heavy industry is the very 
foundation of socialist economy,” the article emphasizes that the Party and the 
government are concentrating the people’s efforts on improving the state of agri- 
culture “but are not letting up on heavy industry.” 

Next in importance, the most recent task—the development of virgin and 
idle lands—is greatly emphasized. The latest successes are largely explained in 
the article by this development. The list of achievements includes almost all 
branches of agriculture: flax, cotton, potatoes, corn and livestock raising. Material 
self-interest and the enthusiasm of the masses are claimed to be new factors 
which have conditioned the recent achievements. In writing of this, Kommunist 
gives a glimpse of the true situation: 

In the virgin and idle lands under development, there are at present more than 

150,000 workers, engineers, agronomists, livestock experts and other specialists who 

have gone to these areas as volunteers to live and work there permanently. 


In view of the implications of the word “volunteers” in the Soviet Union, it 
may safely be assumed that mass enthusiasm and the desire for personal gain are 
not the main driving force in developing the new lands. This aim is being at- 
tained simply by mass mobilization of workers and specialists. 

Very important is the reminder that even now (November) much agricultural 
work remains unfinished (including the harvesting of certain crops) “which must 
be completed before the end of the year.” This would tend to indicate that the 
confident tone of the editorial does not reflect the real situation. 


* 


For a long time there has existed an established pattern for public pronounce- 
ments: first a statement of the official line, then the theory and, finally, the appli- 
cation to practice. Almost every issue of Kommunist follows this pattern. Each 
author has a definite part to play, just as every orator has at a meeting. 

G. Sorokin, the writer of the second article, “The Scientific Basis of Agri- 
cultural Planning,” has been given the task of justifying theoretically the agri- 
cultural planning which has led to the achievements mentioned in the editorial. 
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Thus, he states that “proportionality and the absence of crises constitute the 
systematic nature of economic development...” 

After a two page explanation of this principle a more precise and carefully 
calculated conclusion is drawn: “No less important is the maintenance of the 
correct relation between industry and agriculture.” 

Here the point is made perfectly clear, for it was at the September Plenum 
that Khrushchev mentioned the obvious discrepancy between the growth of 
large-scale industry and the present level of agricultural production. Thus, the 
article virtually admits that Stalin committed a serious error. 

Linked with the elimination of disproportions in the economy are certain func- 
tional changes in the Soviet government apparatus itself. These changes are prima- 
rily concerned with broadening the powers of ministries: “Ministries are given 
the right partly to redistribute plans in the industry of Unions and Republics.” 
This is another attack on Stalin. As a result of the centralization established by 
Stalin, the Minister of the Automobile and Tractor Industry, for example, did 
not have the right to dispose of a single machine on his own initiative. 

G. Shitarev’s article, “The Creative Nature of Party Work,” represents the 
third item of the pattern: the practical aspect of the problem. Is is true that the 
article is limited to Party work. However, considering that Party work usually 
implies Party control of the economy, the article acquires broader significance. 

Practical application based on factual material follows. As examples the 
author gives: Maltsev, who introduced new methods in agriculture; achievements 
in Altai Krai; ways of overcoming bureaucracy; propaganda work; socialist 
competition, and the shockworkers’ movement. The article has the outward ap- 
pearance of a documentary work intended to improve Party work. Reading be- 
tween the lines, however, the aim appears different: to adapt Party work to the 
conditions of the post-Stalin period. 

N. Gribachev’s article, “Some Features of Soviet Literature,” is quite ap- 
propriate for this issue. On the eve of the All-Union Congress of Writers there 
had to be an article by a reputable writer to supplement the work of Party theo- 
reticians. 

The aim of the article is not so much to bestow praise as to indicate short- 
comings and to define some rather obscure principles on which the congress is 
expected to shed more light. In the author’s opinion the field which lags behind 
most is “operational criticism,” by which he means criticism of current Soviet 
literature. 

N. Gribachev has difficulty in explaining why there are many notable works 
on the Revolution, the Civil War and even on World War II, but only a few 
works of poor quality on the peaceful building of socialism. The author’s answer 
betrays a certain naiveté and helplessness: 

In order to depict life today in all its aspects with facility, the writer must 
know more, penetrate more deeply into people’s psychology and seek ever new 
methods of word portraiture. 

This assertion is somewhat contradictory because the example held up as a 
model is And Quiet Flows the Don, by M. Sholokhov, who saw hardly anything 
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of the Civil War and had no opportunity at all to witness life at the front dur- 
ing World War I (he was only ten years old at the beginning of the War). On 
the other hand every Soviet writer has ample opportunity to observe socialist 
life and the psychology of his people every day. 

There follow three works in connection with anniversaries. The first is an 
article by the well-known writer Marietta Shaginyan entitled “Mikael Nal- 
bandyan.” It is a historical and biographical sketch to commemorate the 125th 
anniversary of this Armenian poet’s birth. Only two points in the sketch are 
worthy of attention: first, the character of the poet, who realized one hundred 
years ago that the Armenian people could become free and secure their future 
only in close cooperation with the Russian people; second, the character ascribed 
to the movement which Nalbandyan opposed: 


Preaching the “beauty,” “majesty” and “immortality” of the ancient church 
language; violent opposition to its replacement by the popular spoken language; 
admiration of the ancient chronicles of Armenian history; the jealous preservation 
of many ancient customs... all of this benefits only the reactionary church leaders 
and the Armenian upper bourgeoisie. 


Another anniversary article is E. Valev’s “Ten Years of Free Development in 
Albania.” The article goes into great detail about Albania’s “grandiose” achieve- 
ments since it has been in the Soviet sphere of influence. This review ends with 
the usual attack on the USA: “However ... the USA and certain other countries 
are discriminating against Albania and preventing her from joining the United 
Nations.” 


The fifteenth anniversary of the Russo-Finnish campaign is celebrated in 
E. Voznesensky’s “Mutual Trust and Friendship Form the Basis of Good Neighbor 
Relations Between the USSR and Finland.” 
The Finnish people will never forget that Finland was drawn into a war with 
the Soviet Union as a result of the imperialist intrigues of the West, and because 
reactionary Finnish politicians betrayed the national interest. 


In the “Lectures and Advice” section there is an article by G. Fedorov entitled 
“Dialectical Materialism on Freedom and Necessity.” As in many previous issues 
of the journal this article is based on the conflict between materialism and ideal- 
ism. Capitalism is not only attacked on political and economic grounds, but is 
also accused of subjecting the workers to mental and spiritual slavery. Concern- 
ing freedom, the rather empty assertion is made that “every step on the road to 
Communism marks an all-round and constant increase in freedom and consoli- 
dation of its gains.” 

The Soviet leaders’ concern over the Paris Agreements is brought out in V. 
Zagladin’s article, “The Paris Agreements Are Incompatible with Security Inter- 
ests in Europe.” The author emphasizes several times that the system of collec- 
tive security proposed by the Soviet Union is the only way to guarantee se- 
curity. He speaks of the resurgence of German militarism as the result of a 
tendency to seek revenge. The article would consider the USA, France and Eng- 
land as “avengers” also. 
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The section “Criticism and Bibliography” is limited to a review by V. Be- 
restnev of G. Kartov’s “Soviet Culture and the Cultural Revolution in the 
USSR.” The reviewer’s definitions of “culture” are in accord with the Party line 
which aims at bringing “order” into the Marxist-Leninist heritage. 


Publications of the Institute for the Lay 
of the History and Culture of the U! 


A. Z. ARKHIMOVICH. “Sugar Beets in the 
USSR: Selection and Seed-Raising.” Series I 
(Printed Editions), No. 15,172 pp. (In Russian). 


This work is a fairly detailed monograph on 
the various aspects of sugar beet selection and 
seed-raising in the Soviet Union. The first part 
is a historical outline embracing the pre-Revo- 
lutionary period and the post-Revolutionary 
stages. 

The second part is devoted to a study of the 
sugar beet, including morphology, anatomy, 
cytology, genetics, physiology and biochemistry. 

The remaining two chapters deal with the 
details of selection and seed-raising. 

Based on the information obtained by a 
number of selection stations, the author, using 
diagrams and charts, describes the methods of 
selection and appraises the various 89 varieties 
of beet. 

Discussing seed-raising, the author points out 
the methods of handling the mother beet, the 
methods of gathering, cleaning and storing the 
seed roots. At the same time, he touches the 
problem of caring for the seed beds, pest con- 
trol, the various standards for seed, etc. 

The bibliography lists 440 titles. 

* 


PETR URANOV. “The Role of the State 
Bank in Local Industry.” Series II (Mimeogra- 
phed Publications), No. 19, 64 pp. (In Russian). 


In the Soviet Union, “local industry” refers 
to a network of consumer goods-producing state 
industrial enterprises which are not a part of 
the All-Union system of industrial enterprises. 
The Soviet government has attached great im- 
portance to local industry since 1934. Since 
Stalin’s death the importance has increased. 

One characteristic of local industry is its dual 
subordination—to the local Soviet and to the 
Ministry of Local Industry. As a result, re- 
sources for local industry are furnished by its 
own working capital and by the State Bank. 

The author points out that the State Bank’s 
role in local industry is more than that of 


granting loans. The bank exercises an effective 
control of its operations. There are several types 
of credit possible, the terms of financing de- 
pending on the type applied. 

Particular attention is given the questions of 
the effectiveness of credit and the forms of 
control, which are directed toward assuring the 
economic growth of an industry. 

In conclusion, the author points out that if 
the enormous resources which the State Bank 
has put into local state industry had been in- 
vested in private enterprises instead, Russia 


would be a flourishing garden. 
* 


A. Z. ARKHIMOVICH. “Grain Farming in 
the USSR.” Series If (Mimeographed Publi- 
cations), No. 20, 97 pp. (In Russian). 


Using the year of 1913 as a reference point, 
the author traces the development of grain 
farming in its various stages of development in 
the USSR. 

During the Revolution and the Civil War 
there was a sharp decline in sown area, a de- 
crease in productivity and a decrease in grain 
production. The restoration of grain production 
was slow, and the prewar sown area was not 
attained until 1926. In 1931 there was another 
decline as a result of collectivization. This was 
followed by a rise even slower than that of 
the NEP period. 

A considerable portion of this work is devot- 
ed to the techniques of grain farming in the 
USSR, covering such questions as rotation, pre- 
paration of the soil, sowing seasons, the work 
of selection stations, the varieties of grain, etc. 
A diagram showing the distribution of the basic 
varieties of grain is included. 

Most important is the section on the grain 
harvests, illustrated with diagrams. This section 
covers this, the most important branch of the 
Soviet economy, until 1934. Basing his work 
chiefly on Soviet sources, the author makes the 
corrections necessary to give a true picture. 

The work ends with an evaluation of the 
latest measures taken by the Soviet leaders, 
chiefly the cultivation of virgin and idle lands. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio.) 
December 1954 


Report on the replies of US, French, British 
and certain other West European govern- 
ments to the Soviet Notes of October 23 
and November 13. 

Communiqué on the second session of the 
Conference of European Countries on Peace 
and Security in Europe. 

Communiqué on visit to Finland by the 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR, A. I. Mikoyan. 

Communiqué on the third session of the 
Conference of European Countries on Peace 
and Security in Europe held on December 1. 

Publication of French government’s reply 
to Soviet Notes of October 23 and Novem- 
ber 13. 

Agreement signed in Teheran between the 
USSR and Iran on the settlement of frontier 
and financial questions. 

Publication of the Final Communiqué of 
the Moscow Conference of European Coun. 
tries on Peace and Security in Europe. 
Formal session takes place in Moscow in 
connection with the Finno-Soviet Friendship 
Month and the tenth anniversary of the 
“Finland—Soviet Union” Society. 

A delegation of Soviet cultural workers 
leaves Moscow by plane for France to take 
part in the celebration of the tenth anni- 
versary of the “France—USSR” Society. 
Publication of a report that the agreement 
between Iran and the USSR to settle fron- 
tier and financial problems (signed in Tehe- 
ran on December 2, 1954) was presented 
to the Majlis for confirmation at an open 
session on December 7. 

Publication of message sent by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the Vietnam Demo- 
cratic Republic to V. M. Molotov and An- 
thony Eden on the mission of US General 
Collins. 

Publication of the report of the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs on the viola- 
tion by an American B-29 of the territory 
of the USSR. 

The Second All-Union Congress of the Rep- 
resentatives of Producers’ Cooperatives in 
the USSR opened in Moscow. 

The Second All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Writers began. 
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Publication of the declaration of the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs on the “Mutual 
Security Treaty” between the USA and 
Chiang Kai-Shek. 

Statement by the Soviet Minister of Foreign 
Affairs V. M. Molotov on the question of 
relations with Japan is published. 
Publication of the Soviet reply to the Nor- 
wegian government in connection with a 
European conference to establish a system 
of collective security in Europe. 

The funeral took place in Baku of the Pre- 
sident of the Moslem Spiritual Leaders in 
the Trans-Caucasus, Sheikh-Ul-Islam Ali 
Zade Akhund Aga Javad Ogly. 

Publication of the Soviet replies to the 
governments of Finland, Yugoslavia, Swe- 
den, Switzerland and Austria in connection 
with European collective security. 

Soviet Note to the government of Great 
Britain on the Paris Agreements published. 
In the Russian Federation the nomination 
of candidates to the Central Electoral Com- 
mission for the Elections to the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR begins. 

A report of the Supreme Court of the USSR 
is published on the session of the Military 
Board of the Supreme Court of the USSR 
when the accusations of anti-state crimes 
against V. S. Abakumov, A. G. Leonov, V. I. 
Komarov, M. T. Likhachev and others where 
examined. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR on the electoral 
districts in the elections to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. 

Reception given in the Yugoslav Embassy 
in Moscow on the occasion of the visit to 
Moscow of the Yugoslav trade delegation. 
Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet of the RSFSR, approving the com- 
position of the Central Electoral Commission 
for Elections to the Supreme Soviet. 
Archbishop Boris leaves Moscow for New 
York as an exarch of the Moscow Patri- 
archate. 

Soviet-Chinese agreement signed in Peiping 
on the establishment of a regular airline 
service between the USSR and the Chinese 
People’s Republic. 
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